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his remarks on the celebrated Sir 
Humphry Davy's proposal of substi- 
tution of the oxy -muriate of magnesia, 
for the oxy-muriate of lime, in the 
process of' bleaching liuen and 
cotton cloths; and am perfectly per- 
suaded, Irotn some experiments 
which I have since tried, and from 
evel v inquiry which I have made, 
that Dr. Ogilby is fully justified in 
asserting-, that oxy muriate of lime 
does not posses any perceptible cor- 
rosive action on the vegetable fibre ; 
and therefore must always have a 
preference over oxy-muriate of mag- 
nesia, till the latter can be obtained 
at an infinitely cheaper rate than 
the former, which ,is impossible, in 
the present state of chemical know- 
ledge. In the process of clearing 
printed goods, the oxy-muriate of 
magnesia certainly possesses some 
properties above the oxy-muriate of 
lime; because steeping printed goods, 
after being dyed, in the last men- 
tioned liquor, not only changes all 
the colours in a certain decree, and 
renders them of a duller hue, but 
particles of lime, also, attach them- 
selves so intimately to the cloth, 
that it acts as a discharge, and ef- 
faces the colours almost entirely. 



We must therefore feel grateful to 
Dr. Ogilby for his valuable commu- 
nication, and for his so ably defend, 
ing an article of so much importance 
in ourstaple manufacture, and which 
is so much cheaper than that which 
the Professor would substitute in its 
stead. 

In page 250, col. 2, Dr. Ogilby 
mentions the Edinburgh Cyclopedia ; 
I suppose he meant the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, conducted by Dr. 
lireHster; in which work, the curi- 
ous reader, under the article "bleach- 
ing," will find a satisfactory account 
of the whole process, and of all the 
ingredients used in that process, 
with their manufacture ; honour- 
able mention is also made of Mr. 
Grimshnw, near Belfast, who was 
the first person that recommended 
souring, a practice now generally 
adopted.* 

I remain yours, &c. 

G. 

Ballytrema, Nov. \2th, 1812. 



* Previously to the receipt of thin letter, 
it had been determined to insert copious 
extracts from the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
on the subject of bleaching. — See the Im- 
provements iu the Arts, &c. B.M.Af • 
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MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS, DUKE OF BER- 
FOHD. 

FRANCIS, DUKE OF BEDFORD 
was born in July, 1765 ; be 
lost both his parents when he was 
about three years of age. His fa- 
ther, the Marquis of Tavistock, was 
killed by a fall from his horse ; 
the Marchioness did not long sur- 
vive him. 

Under the circumstances in which 
his Grace was placed, high in rank, 
and the heir of one of the most 



ample fortunes in England, we 
cannot be surprised, if he indulged 
in early life in some of those amuse- 
ments which are too commonly the 
sole occupation of young men of 
fashion. Among these, the turf 
seems to have engaged bis early and 
most earnest attention; it was in- 
deed the favourite pursuit of his 
grandfather, whom he succeeded in 
the title and family estates. The 
Duke of Bedford, however, ad- 
dicted, himself to this sport, rathej 
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from a predilection for the noble 
animal which is the object of it, 
than from the mere love of gambling. 
While he continued attached to this 
sport, he acquired an accurate and 
minute knowledge of the nature and 
qualities of the horse; and perhaps 
from this passion might have origi- 
nated that laudable and spirited emu- 
lation, which he afterwards evinced 
for improving the breed of cattle. 

Such a mind, however, as that of 
the Duke, could not long be confin- 
ed to the narrow science, of ajockey, 
or the sports of the course. His 
attention was soon directed to more 
important and patriotic objects. 

Descended from a family in which 
patriotism was an hereditary virtue, 
his Grace inherited the true spirit of 
the Russels. From his first outset 
in public life, he was connected with 
BJr. Fox, and was a firm and disin- 
terested supporter of the Whig prin- 
ciples.. Yet it was long before his 
Grace could so far overcome his natu- 
ral diffidence, as to be prevailed upon 
to speak in public. In private com* 
pany, the clearness of bis judgment, 
and the force of his expression, had 
excited the surprise of the best jud- 
ges of eloquence, who were satisfied, 
long before he made the effort, that 
his Grace possessed every requisite 
of a distinguished orator. What the 
persuasions of those whose opinions 
lie most respected, could not effect, 
was unexpectedly produced by a 
.momentary glow of indignation ; 
and it is remarkable, that he com- 
menced his career as a public speak- 
er, by what is generally considered 
as the most difficult effort of an orator 
—a reply. In a debate in the House 
of Lords, his Grace imagined him- 
self personally alluded to by one of 
the speakers. He rose, and defend- 
ed himself, and his party, in a most 
animated and able reply. From 
that period, he occasionally spoke 
iMon the most important questions 



that divided the house, and was 
constantly heard, even by his ad- 
versaries, with the most respectful 
attention. 

He was undoubtedly a personage, 
whose birth, genius, education, 
and accumulated princely fortune, 
might well become an earnest to 
his country, of a rare and superior 
influence. Examples had not been 
wanting among noble inheritors, of 
the waste of extensive wealth, and 
of eminent talents, in the mazes of 
error, voluptuousness, and immor- 
ality : and that the Duke of Bedford 
furnished a laudable exception to 
this common mihappirtess, is largely 
imputable to the prompt and highly 
creditable exercise of his fine under- 
standing. 

From the early indications of su- 
perior genius given by this young 
noblemen, the fairest hopes were 
formed.: nor were the friends of vir- 
tue, in these anticipations, ever mor- 
tified with disappointment. No 
sooner had he reached the full pos- 
session of his powers, than he began 
to do justice to their signal advan- 
tages. He had studied the true dig* 
nity of nobility, and rightly appro* 
ciated its value in the general inter- 
course : he saw, and acted on the 
conviction, that only by deeds of 
superior usefulness could nobility 
possess the charm of superior orna- 
ment, and become what was after* 
wards called, " the Corinthian ca- 
pital of polished society." That 
amorpatrice, which had been often 
the motto and the vain boast of Eng. 
lishmen, he placed before him wiih 
sincerity, and pursued it with an 
honourable and undeviating ardour : 
it became the memento of his move- 
ments, and the polar star by which, 
he directed his bearings. With 
highly cultivated talents, adapted 
for solid greatness, he dignified his 
rank as a senator. His eloquence 
was of a peculiar stamp; it included. 
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in its original nature, the full tone 
of clear and manly vigour, both as 
to voice and intellect; and was. e- 
qually remarkable for that depth and 
copiousness, which are necessary 
to the elucidation of any great and 
difficult subject. It was the genu- 
ine, unaffected flow of a great and 
undaunted mind, which had formed its 
principles on what he had conceived 
to be the constitutional interest and 
glory of his country. His ideas 
were connected in a style of close and 
animated arrangement, that reflect- 
ed back on the models of his study, 
the clearness of the light he drew 
from them. Nor were his subse- 
quent pleadings, in periods the most 
eventful and serious, unworthy the 
impressive openings of his youthful 
and ardent genius. In seasons of 
nuch diversified difficulty, when the 
best disciplined powers of the hu- 
man mind could not be expected to 
move without collision, it could not' 
happen, that the most cool, correct, 
and matured judgment should escape 
the imputation of error : nor could 
he, to whom was familiar the his- 
tory of the purest and most dignified 
characters of ancient and modern 
times, expect to be secure from the 
clamours of party, and the shafts of 
opposing eloquence. But whatever 
of party argument or animosity 
were opposed or imputed to him, in 
the senate, by the combined inte- 
rests and powers of his contempo- 
raries, these he met with a character- 
istic firmness, with a mild, but per- 
severing and magnanimous deport- 
men*, peculiar to himself. And 
whenever he beheld the objects of 
his public zeal professedly treated 
with doubt, and denunciation, he 
had the satisfaction of being con- 
sidered with that personal respect, 
■which was due to his character; and 
he received, in general, that fair con- 
struction of his noble designs, which 
were evidenced bv the tenor of his 



life. Engaged as such a mind, in 
such a situation, must necessarily 
be, in the new and alarming occur- 
rences of his time, and ardently 
wishing, as he did, to render hig 
proper share of the public support, 
he nevertheless cherished, as tha 
darling objects of his choice, the 
rural retirements and improvement* 
of his fields. His flocks and herds 
attracted his attention. The hope 
of bettering the mixed and depress- 
ed condition of humanity, in the 
important comforts of domestic life, 
was to him the most pleasing of all 
mental enjoyments. For he well 
knew, that while the lust of power, 
and the rage of political ambition, 
were sure to be indulged by the can- 
didates for fame, and luxury, and 
dissipation ; while the thirst for fo- 
reign dominion, and the seductive 
splendour of foreign commerce, 
were the growing features of mo- 
dern policy ; the stable security 
and happiness of the multitude must 
be best promoted by domestic im- 
provements. He well knew, that 
however, in the state of the British 
nation at that time, the spirit of 
foreign adventure, in its various de- 
partments, bad been gradually su- 
perinduced, and might have been 
considered as necessary to the con- 
tinuance of political power, and al- 
most to political existence; the day 
was probably fast approaching, when 
internal resources, and the know- 
ledge of their growth, might be 
found of the last importance to the 
English people. To these objects, 
therefore, he saw the necessity of 
bending a steady and earnest atten- 
tion : and in proportion to the abi- 
lity which he possessed as a power- 
ful individual, he felt in himself the 
imperious duty of his important 
situation. Thus impressed with sen- 
timents of national welfare, he em- 
ployed his ample talents in devis- 
ing the best means of general ira- 
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provement in the science of agricul- 
ture, and in all the collateral ob- 
jects. To become a mere modern 
theorist, he foresaw, was not radical- 
ly or usefully to understand; and to 
act on the reputed knowledge of the 
most respectable agents, he knew 
must be a misapplication of time, of 
which ihe short span of his memor- 
able life is an awful proof of the 
value! He began his rural pursuits 
with a devoted attention to nature; 
and combining that study in the 
various proper departments with 
close observation on the most pro- 
ductive practice; and calculating 
advantages on a scale suitable to his 
own powers, and his laudable ideas 
of the national benefits to be pro- 
moted by them; he soon became 
eminent for solid and extensive 
judgment. The farther he advan- 
ced in the practice of improving soils, 
on rational and sound principles, 
jthe more he was convinced of the 
great importance of his undertak- 
ipg, the more fully he employed 
himself in giving to the world his 
great and influential example. Thus 
his first efforts were deliberative, 
steady, and energetic : they were 
of a new order of procedure : they 
slood distinguished from that san- 
guine complexion with which many 
of his adventuring predecessors had 
often commenced an ovcrhasty and 
unprofitable career. That disposi- 
tion, he foresaw, was to be compar- 
ed to the intemperate ardour of the 
fiery steed, panting for the perils of 
the chace, or bounding and impa- 
tient for the confusion of the bat- 
tle: 

*• Start loco ncicit) ptreunt vettigia mills 
V Ante fugant, abientcmqve ftrit gravis ungula 
camfium" 

StatiuS. 

«' Th* impatient courser pants in ev'ry 

vein, 
" And pawing, seems to beat the distant 

plain ; 



" Hills, vales, and floods appear already 

crost, 
° And ere he starts a thousand steps are 

lost." 

Pope. 

The Duke of Bedford closely 
studied the intrinsic value of iands, 
according to the various circumstan- 
ces of their staple, their aspects, and 
capabilities of amelioration : he 
studied the modes of such amelior- 
ation, at the least possible expense 
of time, labour, and manure : he 
studied the most advantageous cour- 
ses- of cropping under local pecu- 
liarities, and all the minutiae apper- 
taining to the best and most exten- 
sive practice. To tenants who de- 
served most by their industry and 
skill, he gave the sanction of a li- 
beral preference; and he always 
delighted to bestow the boon of 
praise, wherever merit was conspic- 
uous These remarks, so appli- 
cable to his conduct in the im- 
provement of soils, are equally due 
to his endeavours in the knowledge 
and improvement of live stock. 
The expensive pleasures of the turf, 
so common, so alluring, and so dan r 
gerous to the fortunes of many gen- 
tlemen, gradually lost their charm 
for him ; and though he did not 
wholly desert them, he held them 
in far inferior estimation. The 
other three classes of domestic ani- 
mals, neat-cattle, sheep, and swine, 
(even the 'grovelling swine,') 
he considered as of consequence 
very superior, in general points of 
view, to the shape, symmetry, and 
swiftness of the horse. This had 
its value for certain uses of rational 
amusement and labour, but those 
were ciosely connected with the 
sustenance, comfort, and vigour of 
the people ; and such a selection of 
>eacb, as tended most to increase 
the general quantity of human food, 
or of useful materials for manufac- 
ture, but especially the former, 
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formed the grand object of his in- 
quiry. Under the circumstances of 
increasing population, and the con- 
sequent pressure of demand, he 
deemed this not only a benevolent 
object, but an indispensable article 
of the nation's care. The zeal with 
which he promoted all judicious se- 
lections, and the example he gave 
by unceasing assiduity, were no less 
honourable than usetul to his v coun- 
try. In the department of plant- 
ing, and provision for useful timber, 
he was far from being inattentive, 
although it might not be the most 
prominent feature in his spirited and 
wise economy. 

Of the lot of the laborious pea- 
santry, as to their health and de- 
cency ot accommodation, he was ever 
regardful ; and that with a benign- 
ity which was first natural, and then 
habitual, to h;s warm and generous 
bosom. He had begun the charming 
example of building convenient cot- 
tages, with suitable allowances of 
garden ground, for his labourers; and 
Dad his valuable life been prolonged 
to the common extent of human al- 
lotment, we have abundant reason 
to believe, that this amiable depart- 
ment of his patriotic labours would 
have been widely extended, and 
would have become a powerful ex- 
ample for those deeds of charity and 
kindness, in this matter, which we 
trust will yet distinguish the pre- 
sent and succeeding ages. 

Such was the exemplary ardour in 
all the varieties of rural dignity, 
which shone forth in the character 
of the Duke of Bedford: nor had 
those various occupations of his mind 
the least tendency to dim the lustre 
of his academical education, or the 
graceful accomplishments which 
were attached to it : for as nothing is 
more shining than genuine benevo- 
lence, so the amiable politeness and 
suavity of his manners, were native, 
conspicuous, and universal. With 



equal justice may it be said, that 
his pursuits had no tendency to les- 
sen his regard for moral maxims, oc 
the higher obligations of a rational, 
dependent, and accountable nature. 
On the contrary, they most undoubt- 
edly added much to a contemplative 
reverence towards the Author of his 
being, the Divine Source of all his 
powers, and of all the blessings 
which he wished to promote by the 
use of them. Of this last habitual 
attainment, which indeed is the per- 
fecting feature of every valuable 
excellence, the mild serenity, and 
even moral majesty of his counte- 
nance, was a fair and expressive 
indication. 

His dea;h was remarkably instruc- 
tive, by the suddenness of transi- 
tion from high health to languishing 
weakness, and from that to the si- 
lence of mortality ! But as he had 
lived a life of sobriety, temperance, 
and useful activity, so his closing 
scene was marked by correspondent 
composure, patience, and resigna- 
tion to his lot! A state of mind 
commonly attendant on the last horns 
of a serious meditative man ; and 
we trust happily superseding the 
necessity of any human intercession 
for final acceptance with his Maker ! 
His death was occasioned by a stran- 
gulation of the hernia. He had for 
some days been previously indis- 
posed with a cold, which, it is sup- 
posed, he increased on Friday, the 
26th ot February, 1 802, by playing at 
tennis, of which amusement he was 
fond. 

Medical assistance was procured, 
but proved unavailing, and it was: 
decided that an immediate operation 
was necessary. With a cheat-ful- 
ness and fortitude which is rarely 
manifested on such occasions, his 
Grate agreed to submit ; but re- 
quested a respite of two hours, to 
make some necessary arrangements. 
That space of time he spent in bis. 
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study, and sealed up two large 
packets, directed to each of. his bro- 
thers, Lord John, and Lord Wil- 
liam Russel. The painful opera- 
tion was then performed, without a 
struggle, and almost without a groan 
from the patient. Alter this his 
Grace appeared in some measure re- 
lieved, and enjoyed two hour's 
sleep. Oil Sunday, at noon, some- 
alarming symptoms appeared, which 
ended in a mortification. His Grace 
retained his mental faculties in full 
perfection to the last, and awaited 
his fate not merely with resignation, 
but with magnanimity. He con- 
versed freely with his brothers, and 
his solicitor, concerning the arrange- 
ments to take place on his decease ; 
but when Lord Lauderdale {his most 
intimate friend, who was himself in 
a very ill state of health, and bad 
gone down from London to see him,) 
requested admission,, the Duke re- 
fused, alleging that such a scene 
would be equally injurious to both. 
A little before bis death, it is said, 
he' seriously questioned his physi- 
cians respecting the period of exist- 
ence which might still be remain- 
ing ; and on asking their opinion if 
he had yet half an hour to live, he 
was answered in the negative. He 
then raised his head, ami desired 
that his brother John might be im- 
mediately sent for; and after con- 
versing with him for some time, and 
taking an altuctionaie leave of both 
his brothers, and Lord Holland, who 
was also present, he expired in the 
arms of his brother, Lord John, at 
the hour of twelve, on Tuesday, the 
second of March, 1802, in the 37th 
year of his age. 

'I he universal sorrow, the deep 
and general regret, which was ex- 
piessed by all ranks. on the loss of 
this truly" excellent young man, is 
above all studied panegyric, and 
marks his value better than volumes 
written in his p:«::,e. Without 



having filled any public situation, 
without having enjoyed or dispensed 
the national patronage— having ra- 
ther courted privacy, and pursued 
the pleasures of retirement ; to have 
died at so early an age, so univer- 
sally lamented, argues no common 
merit ; though neither a warrior nor 
a statesman, to have deserved mono* 
mental honours, publicly bestowed, 
is certainly a decisive proof that 
there-must have been something ex- 
traordinary in a character which 
could excite such general attention. 
Many rich men : many of the high- 
est rank, descend to their graves 
with almost as little notice as their 
inferiors in wealth and station ; and 
that they have existed, is only 
known by the enumeration of their 
titles and possessions inscribed upon, 
their tombs. 

The Duke of Bedford's countenance 
corresponded with the frankness and 
liberality of his disposition ; it was 
handsome, and had a pleasing ex- 
pression. His external deportment 
was easy and unaffected, and in his 
dress, if he was inclined to any ex- 
treme, it was that of plainness — it 
was characteristic of the wearer. 
His manners were generally agree- 
able to all ranks of society ; and he 
could adapt himself with equal ease 
to a circle of the first nobility, or 
a company of graziers and farm- 
ers. 

His judgment was remarkably 
clear — his understanding was imleed 
altogether strong and masculine. 
He seldom failed to see the right, in 
any question the most intricate; and 
he discovered at once the strong and 
the weak points of every argument. 
He was fond of conversing upon use- 
ful topics, and preferred in all cases 
the practical to the speculative. 
From his Dative good temper, and a 
cheerful disposition, he occasionally 
indulged in the pleasantries of con- 
versation, aud lfviis always agreeable J 
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but he was most instructive upon 
serious subjects. He was not, how- 
ever, loquacious, but always listen- 
ed attentively to others, and seemed 
eager to receive information upon 
any subject. 

What rendered his company par- 
ticularly acceptable was, that he 
was equally free from vanity and 
pride. Whatever the rank of the 
persons with whom he conversed, he 
never made them (eel any superiori- 
ty but that of his talents. He dis- 
liked. praise or compliment, and in 
all his pursuits, it never could be 
discovered that vanity made any 
part of the motive. 

A greatness of mind was conspi- 
cuous in every thing he undertook. 
Though belter acquainted with mat- 
ters ot business in the detail than 
most men, yet a greatness of design 
was evident in all his plans ; he never 
undertook any thing upon a small or 
trifling scale. As his disposition 
was sanguine, he was never luke- 
warm in any pursuit ; and to this he 
added indefatigable perseverance. 
He was indeed, in all respects, the 
man of the public. His occupations, 
and even his amusements, were all 
connected with public utility. 

As a politician he was firm, but 
moderate ; he did not like to be con. 
sidered as a party-man. His oppo- 
sition to the ministry proceeded from 
the purest principles. He was a 
whig upon the good old principles, 
and never was political conduct more 
disinterested than his, since it was 
his decided resolution never to accept 
a place under any administration. 

The goodness of his heart, and the 
excellence of his temper, could be 
only known to those who enjoyed 
the happiness of his acquaintance. 
Though ardent in his friendships, 
as well as his pursuits, he never 
made, or never had one private ene- 
my. In his conversation nothing 

BEWAST MAG, NO. L1J. 



escaped that could hurt the feelings 
of another. 

While he lived for the public, he 
was unfortunately inattentive to him- 
self; and whilejje was exact and 
methodic-d to a degree in the ma- 
nayement of his affairs, he was of- 
ten fofnid negligent of those little 
comforts which many persons in 
inferior situations are studious to en- 
joy. Yet parsimony made no part 
of his character. — No master was 
ever more beloved by his domestics, 
no landlord more respected by a nu- 
merous tenantry. His private cha- 
rities were great, but he was desi- 
rous of concealing them even from 
his most intimate friends. On the 
other hand, he took an active and 
conspicuous share in every public 
institution for the promotion of those 
arts which are most essential to the 
welfare of a country; and where his 
name and example could be of ser- 
vice, they were never withheld. 

It has been judiciously remarked, 
that the character of every man is 
best understood from a survey of 
his life and conduct, his objects'and 
pursuits, and having thus endea- 
voured to give a sketch of the cha- 
racter of the Duke of Bedford, a 
nobleman whose death was a seri- 
ous loss to the public, in an age in 
which selfish luxury seems to ab- 
sorb all the better and more gene- 
rous feelings, and when patriotism 
is so generally sacrificed at the shrine 
of corruption, we shall conclude 
with the following extracts from the 
speech of Charles James Fox, de- 
livered in the House of Commons, 
on moving the writ for Tavistock. 

" There was something in the 
character of the Duke of Bedford, 
so peculiar and striking, and the 
just admiration which his virtues 
commanded, was such, that to ex- 
patiate upon them in any detail is 
as unnecessary as upon this occasipa 
c c c 
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it would be improper. That he has 
been much lamented!, and /generally, 
cannot be wondered at, tor surely 
there never was a more just occasion 
of public sorrow. To lose such a 
man! — at such a lime !— so unex- 
pectedly! The particular stage of 
his life too in which >ve; lost him, 
must add to every feeling of regret, 
and make the disappointment more 
severe and poignant to all, thinking 
minds. Had lie fallen at an earlier 
period, the public, to whom he 
could then (comparatively speaking 
at least) be but little known, would 
rather have compassionated and con- 
doled with the feelings of his friends 
and relations, than have been them- 
selves ^ery severely afflicted by the 
loss. It would have been suggested, 
and eyen we who were the most par- 
tial, must have admitted, that the 
expectations raised by the dawn, 
are not always realised in the. me- 
ridian of life. If the fatal event had 
been postponed, the calamity might 
have been alleviated by the consi- 
deration, that mankind could not 
have looked forward for any length 
of time to the exercise of his virtues 
and talents. But he was snatched 
away at a moment when society 
might have been expected to be 
long benefitted by his benevolence, 
his energy, and his wisdom ; when 
we had obtained a full certainty, 
that the progress of his life would 
be more than answerable to the 
brightest hopes conceived from its 
outset; and when it : might have 
been reasonably hoped, that, after 
having accomplished all the good 
of which he was capable, he would 
have descended not immatnrely into 
\hc tomb. He had, on the one 
hand, lived long enough to have his 
character fully confirmed and estab- 
lished, while, on the other, what 
remained of life seemed, according 
to all human expectations, to, afierd 



ample space and scope for the ex- 
ercise of the virtues of which that 
character was composed- The tree 
was old enough to enable us to as- 
certain the quality of the fruit which 
it would bear. and,,. at the. same 
time, young enough to promise ma- 
ny years of produce. The high 
rank and splendid fortune of the 
great man of whom: I am speaking, 
thought not circumstances which j n 
themselves either can or ought , to 
conciliate the regard; and. esteem. cif 
rational minds, are yet in so fir eon;, 
siderable. as an elevated .situation, 
by making him who, is placed in it 
more powerful and conspicuous, cau- 
ses his virtues or his vices, to be, more 
useful or injurious to society. In 
this case, the rank and wealth, of 
the person are to be attended to in 
another and a very different point of 
view. To appreciate 1 his merits just- 
ly, we. must consider, not only the 
.advantages, but the .disadvantages 
connected with such circumstances, 
Tile dangers attending prosperity ia 
general, and high situations in parti- 
cular, and the corrupting influence of 
flattery, to which men. Tn such situa- 
tions are more peculiarly exposed, 
have been the theme of moralists in 
all ages, and \\\ all nations; but 
how are these dangers increased wi^h 
respect to him who succeeds in his 
childhood to, the first rank and for- 
tune in a kingdom, such as this, and, 
who. having lost his parents, is ne- 
ver, approached by. any being 'who 
is not represented to him as \a some 
degree his inferior ! Unless blessed 
vyilh a htart uncommonly suscepti- 
ble, and disposed, to virtue, r how 
should he who has scarcely ever seen 
an ecjuaj, have a common feeling, 
arid a just sympathy, for the rest 
of mankind, who. seem to have been 
formed rather/or hirn, and as instru- 
ments of his gratification, than toge- 
ther with him tor the general pur- 
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poses of nature ? Justly has the 
Roman satirist remarked, 

1 Rarus enim ferine sensus communis in ilia 
Fortuna.' 

"This was precisely the case of 
the Duke of Bedford ; nor do I know 
that his education was perfectly ex- 
empt from the defects usually be- 
longing to such situations ; but vir- 
tue found her own way, and on the 
very side where the danger was the 
greatest, was her triumph most com- 
plete. From the blame of selfish- 
ness no man was ever so eminently 
free. No man put his own gratifica- 
tion so low, that of others so high, 
in his estimation. To contribute to 
the welfare of his fellow-citizens was 
the constant unremitted pursuit of 
bis life, by his example and his be- 
neficence to render them better, 
wiser, aud happier. He truly loved 
the public ; but not only the public, 
according to the usual acceptation of 
the word ; not merely the body cor- 
porate, (if I may so express myself,) 
which bears that name, but man, in 
his individual capacity ; all who 
came within his notice, and deserved 
his protection, were objects of his 
generous concern. From his station 
the sphere of his acquaintance was 
larger than that of most other men ; 
yet in this extended circle, few, 
Trery few, could be counted, to whom 
he liad not found some occasion to 
be serviceable. To be useful, whe- 
ther to the public at large, to his 
relations and nearer friends, or even 
to any individual of his species, was 
the ruling passion of his life. 

In his friendship, not only, he was 
disinterested and sincere, but in him 
were to be found all the united cha- 
racteristic excellencies which have 
ever distinguished the men most re- 
nowned for that most amiable of all 
virtues. Some are warm, but vola- 
tile and inconstant ; be was warm 



too, but steady and unchangeable; 
Never once was he known to violate 
any of the duties of that sacred rela- 
tion. Where his attachment was 
placed, there it remained, or rather 
there it grew ; for it may be more 
truly said of this man than of any 
other that ever existed, that if he 
loved you at the beginning of the 
year, and you did nothing to forfeit 
his esteem, he would Jove you still 
more at the end of it. Such was the 
uniformly progressive state of his af- 
fections, no less than of his virtue 
and wisdom. 

" It has happened to many, and 
he was certainly one of the number, 
to grow wiser as they advanced iti 
years. Some have even improved 
in virtue, but it has generally been 
in that class of virtue only, which 
consists in resisting the allurements 
of vice ; and too often have these 
advantages been counterbalanced by 
the loss, or at least the diminution, 
of that openness of heart, that warmth 
of feeling, that readiness of sympa- 
thy, that generosity of spirit, which 
have been reckoned among the cha- 
racteristic attributes of youth. In 
this case it was far otherwise ; en- 
dued by nature with an unexampled 
firmness of character, he could bring 
his mind to a more complete state of 
discipline than any man I ever knew. 
But he had, at the same time, such 
a comprehensive and just view of all 
moral questions, that he well knew 
to distinguish between those inclina- 
tions, which, if indulged, roust be 
pernicious, and the feelings which 
if cultivated might prove beneficial 
to mankind. All bad propensities, 
therefore, if any such he had, he 
completely conquered and suppress- 
ed, while, on ' the other band, no 
man ever studied the trade by 
which he was to get his bread— 
the profession by which he hoped 
to rise to wealth and honour — wo* 
even the highest arts of po«try 
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or eloquence, in pursuit of a fanried 
immortality, with more zeal ami ar- 
dour than this excellent person culti- 
vated the noble art of doing good to 
his fellow-creature?. In this pur- 
suit, above all others, diligence is 
sure of success, and accordingly it 
would be difficult to find an example 
of any other man to whom so many 
individuals are indebted for happi- 
ness or comfort, or to whom the 
public at large owe more essential 
obligations. 

" So far was he from slackening or 
growing cold in these generous pur 
suits, that the oilly*danger was, lest 
notwithstanding his admirable good 
sense, and that remarkable soberness 
of character, which distinguished 
him, his munificence might, if he 
had lived, have engaged him in ex- 
pences, to which even his princely 
fortune would have been found ina- 
dequate. Thus the only circum- 
stance like a failing in this great cha- 
racter was, lhat, while indulging bis 
darling passion of making himself 
uselnl to others, he might be too re- 
gardless of future consequences to 
himselt and family. The love of 
utility was indeed his darling, his 
ruling passion. Even in his recrea- 
tions, (and he was by no means na- 
turally averse to such as were suitable 
to his station in lite,) no less than in 
his graver hours, he so much loved 
to keep this grand object in view, 
that he seemed, by degrees, to grow 
weary ot every amusement which 
was not, in some degree, connected 
with it. Agriculture he judged 
rightly to be the most useful of all 
sciences, and, more particularly, in 
the present state of affairs, he 
conceived it to be the department in 
which his services to his country 
wight be most beneficial. To agri- 
culture, therefore, he principally 
applied himself, nor can it be doubt- 
ed but with his great capacity, ac- 
tivity, and energy, he must have 



attained his oBject, and made him- 
self eminently useful in that most 
important branch of political econo- 
my. 

" I believe few, if any, of us are 
so infatuated with the extreme no- 
tions of philosophy as not to feel a 
partial veneration for the principles, 
some leaning even to the prejudices 
of the ancestors, especially if they 
were of any note, from whom we 
are respectively descended. Such 
biasses are always, as 1 suspect, 
favourable to the cause ot patriotism 
and public virtue ; I am sure, at 
least, that in Athens and Rome they 
were so considered. No man had 
ever less of family pride, in the bad 
sense, than the Duke of Bedford; 
but he had a great and just respect 
for his ancestors. Now if upon the 
principle to which I have alluded, 
it was in Rome thought excuseable 
iu one of the Claudii to have, in con- 
formity with the general 'manners 
of their race, something too much of 
an aristocratical pride and haughti- 
ness, Surely in this country it is not 
unpardonable in a Russe) to be zeal- 
ously attached to the rights of the 
subject, and peculiarly tenacious of 
the popular parts of our constitution. 
It is excuseable, at least in one who 
numbers among his ancestors the 
great Earl of Bedford, the patron of 
Pym, and the friend of Hampden, to 
be an enthusiastic lover of liberty ; 
nor is it to be wondered at if a de- 
scendant of Lord Russel should feel 
more than common horror for arbi- 
trary power, and a quick, perhaps 
even a jealous discernment of any 
approach or tendency in the system 
of government to that dreaded evil. 

" It now remains for me to touch 
upon the last melancholy scene in 
which this excellent man was to be 
exhibited, and to all those who ad- 
mire his character, let it be some 
consolation that his exit was in every 
respect conformable to his past lifje. 
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I have already noticed that prospe- 
rity could not corrupt him. He had 
now to undergo a trial of an opposite 
nature. But in every instance he 
wag alike true to his character, and 
in moments .of extreme bodily pain 
and approaching dissolution, when 
it might be expected that a man's 
every feeling would be concentrated 
in his personal sufferings: — his every 
thought occupied by the awful event 
impending— -even in these -moments, 
he pm Joy all selfish considerations; 
kindness to h-s friends was the sen- 
timent s|ill Uppermost in his mind, 
and ihe employed himself, toi the 
last hour of bis iifg, in making the 
nio&t considerate arrangements for 
the happiness and comfort of those 
wuo.were to survive him. While in 
the enjoyment of prosperity, he had 
learned aud.pi actised all those milder 
virtues which adversity alone is sup- 
posed capable of teaching; and in 
the hour of pain and approaching 
death, he had that calmness and sere- 
nity which are thought to belong 
exclusively to health of body, and a 
roiiid at sale. * 

"If I have taken an unusual, and 
possibly an irregular, course upon 
this extraordinary occasion, I am 
confident the House will pardon me. 
It was not merely for the purpose of 
performing the pious office of friend- 
ship, by fondly strewing flowers 
upon his tomb, that I have drawn 
your attention to the character of 



the Duke of Bedford : the motive 
that actuates me, is ope more suit- 
able to what were his" views. It is 
that this great character may be 
strongly impressed upon the minds 
of all who hear me — that they may 
see it — that they may feel it — that 
they may discourse of it in their do- 
mestic circles — that they may speak 
of it to their children, and hold it 
up to the imitation of posterity. If 
he could now be sensible to what. 
passes here below— sure I am, that 
nothing could give him so much 
satisfaction as to find that we are en-> 
deavouring to make his memory and 
example, as he took care tris 'life- 
should he — useful to mankind. 

" I will conclude, with applying 
to the present occasion, a beautiful 
passage, from the speech of a very 
young orator.* It may be thought, 
perhaps, to savour too much of the 
sanguine views of youth, to stand 
the test of a rigid philosophical in- 
quiry ; but it is at least cheering and 
consolatory, and that in this instance 
it may be exemplified, is, I am con- 
fident, the sincere wish of every 
man who hears me. 'Crime,' says 
" he, ' is a curse only' to the period in 
which it is successful ; ^ but virtuf, 
whether fortunate or otherwise;' bless- 
es not only its own age, bet remot- 
est posterity, and is as benefieial by 
its example as by its immediate ef- 
fects.'" 

• The Hon. William Lamb. 
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WtesTaKt persecutions. 

weak is human nature! 
.. ..YowTe^ble a resistance does 
reason ;niaktv when opposed to bi- 
gotry and' prejudice. The great- 
est crimes may be sanctified, and 



transformed into virtues, by plead- 
ing a holy zeal", for promoting the 
glory of Heaven ; as if it was pos- 
sible, that the mild and merciful 
governor of the Universe could be 
pleated at -beholding bloody -sacri- 



